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In 1966, a police raid on Gene Compton’s, 
an after-hours cafeteria here in the Tenderloin 
lit a fuse and the LGBTQ+ world exploded in a 
riotous battle over space and survival. Pushed 
to the margins of society by segregation within 
the LGBT community, anti-gay laws, and the 
constant threat of violence, transgender women 
fought back against the officers with what was at 
their fingertips: coffee, trays, and chairs. Their 
brave resistance set the stage for the Stonewall 
Riots and fed the fiame of a growing Gay Libera¬ 
tion movement. One year after brave transwomen 
like Marsha P. Johnson and Sylvia Rivera fought 
off police at Stonewall with lipstick and Molo¬ 
tov’s, the first Gay Liberation parade took to the 
streets of New York in commemoration. 

Since its inception, the march has been 
fraught with discrimination, and the hierarchies 
within the movement have been exposed again 
and again by radical queers taking space and 
fighting for justice. In 1978, march organizers in 
New York actually tried to ban “transvestites” 
from joining altogether, a bigoted move moti¬ 
vated by the goal of “respectability.” Marsha P. 
Johnson and Sylvia Rivera marched in front that 
year, refusing to be pushed aside. Their resistance 
led to the incorporation of Drag March in New 
York and Trans March here in San Francisco into 
Pride weekend. 

In the 1980s, what had been a largely 
grassroots organizing project was usurped and 
assimilated into larger and less radical institu¬ 
tions. The language was changed to “Gay Pride” 
due to pressure from more conservative contin¬ 
gents, though it remained “Gay Freedom Day” in 
San Francisco until 1994. Tragedy also struck in 
the 90s, when shortly after the New York Pride 
march in 1992 Johnson’s body turned up in the 
Hudson river, though her murderers have not 
been identified to this day. 

Already this year, activists have contested 
the white and cisgender centric politics of main¬ 
stream Gay Pride through disruptive and creative 
actions across the country. In Columbus, Ohio, 
Black queer activists shut down the regular Pride 
festivities with a blockade across the route of the 
march, advocating an end to violence against 
Black queers. In D.C., activists set up a similar 
blockade decrying the corporate infiuence of 
Wells Fargo and Lockheed Martin (among others) 
as well as the presence of police, who make the 
event less accessible for marginalized queers. 
Immigrant trans/queers seized international at¬ 
tention when they blockaded the Pride Parade in 
Phoenix, AZ, chanting “No justice! No pride! Sin 
justicia! No hay orgullo!” 

Public marches and massive celebrations are 
an important part of acknowledging the beauty 
and resilience of a community often under attack, 
but without the injection of political radicalism 
coming mainly from queer and trans people of 
color the mainstream Pride march is forgetting 
that it is deeply rooted in a fight for liberation. No 
Justice, no pride! 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLEENA LYLES & NABRA HASSANEN 
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WOODS ERVIN AND CORAL FEIGIN 

For many of us already engaged in the fight for justice, 
safety and equity for TLGB people, this past November’s election 
signaled a major setback in our work. Throughout the Obama 
administration, we saw the ways that the work we have done in 
our communities truly could impact the federal government’s 
policies. Over the past several months, TLGB people’s fear has 
grown as Trump’s platform of homophobic and transphobic 
policy, increased incarceration, increased military spending, 
decreased housing, and social service funding has begun to be 
actualized. 

Transgender people throughout history have always been the 
last in the TLGB alphabet soup to gain formal legal protections 
and recognition as well as the first to be denied a seat at the table. 
Through the rise of visibility of transgender people in popular 
culture, referred to by TIME magazine as the “Trans Tipping 
Point,” to the increase in state-based anti-discrimination policy 
for transgender people accessing housing, the momentum to hon¬ 
or the dignity and humanity of transgender has grown. However, 
as we can learn from looking back at all civil rights movements 
through the history of the United States, the gaining of people’s 
rights is always a struggle, and we as transgender people know 
this more than most. 

While the sentiments surrounding the Trump administra¬ 
tion aren’t new, their platform of bigotry has created renewed 
legitimacy and opportunities for the already well-resourced and 
politically-connected Christian Right. Last year we saw this very 
clearly in Charlotte, North Carolina with the passing of HB 2, 
the Public Facilities Privacy and Security Act. HB 2 effectively 
made it impossible for transgender people to use public restrooms 
unless they entered a restroom designated for the sex they were 
assigned at birth. This law initially passed despite powerful 
efforts from the transgender community to communicate the 
ways in which entering a restroom designated for someone of 
a different gender increases transgender people’s risk of verbal 
and physical violence. Though HB 2 was finally repealed and 
replaced with a compromise bill that restricts anti-discrimination 
ordinances, it paved the way for other insidious bills, like HB 
11-11 in Tennessee. HB 11-11 was recently signed into law and re¬ 
quires that “undefined words be given their natural and ordinary 
meaning, without forced or subtle construction that would limit 
or extend the meaning of the language.” This purposefully vague 
bill sounds harmless on its surface, but is an entry point for the 
Christian Right to break down protections for transgender people. 
Legal experts fear how this bill will be used to interrogate words 
like “wife” or “father” or “woman” in the legislature. 

It is clear that a new conservative legislative power is gain¬ 
ing strength across the country which must be met by a unified 
resistance. While the left’s reluctance to utilize legislative politics 


is understandable, there is a clear moment emerging which calls 
for strong and effective local, state and federal policy that rejects 
discrimination of transgender people. Of course, policy work is 
only as effective as the movement behind it. 

Policies that are not based in the realities of people that 
they will impact are sure to be ineffective and misguided. When 
policies are guided by the people most impacted, they can give a 
moment of relief to people experiencing incredible daily vio¬ 
lence and unsafe living conditions. Beyond that, our ability to 
pass strong policy can also have the potential to push back the 
pendulum of conservatism that is literally shortening the lifespan 
for TLGB people. 

One of the ways that transgender people have been denied 
very basic dignity is through the government-imposed roadblocks 
to legally changing our names and gender markers. Knowing that 
we deserve the dignity to be addressed by our correct name and 
gender, a coalition of organizations including the Transgender 
Gender-Variant Inter sex Justice Project, the Transgender Law 
Center, St. James Infirmary and the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project formed to address these issues. 

In response to the continued criminalization of transgender 
people, this coalition wrote SB 310, the Name and Dignity Act, 
a bill currently moving through the California Legislature. If 
passed, SB 310 will make it possible for transgender people inside 
prison and jails to legally change their name and gender marker. 
This would provide some dignity for transgender prisoners, by 
requiring the prison system to address them by the name and 
gender that they identify with, and by easing the reentry process 
through gaining accurate identification documents before being 
released from prison. As the number of transgender people enter¬ 
ing the criminal justice system continues to increase then the 
importance of protecting transgender prisoners grows as well. 

These are troubling times for TLGB people, and we are just 
seeing the beginning of the repression to come. Now, more than 
ever, we must pay attention to how the Christian Right moves, re¬ 
spond thoughtfully and carefully, invest in each others safety and 
protect those most among us who are most at risk for violence, 
incarceration, deportation and premature death. 

Now is the time to act to protect the rights of transgender 
people. SB 310, the Name and Dignity Act, needs your support! 
The bill has passed through the Senate and is now moving into 
the Assembly. Please write, tweet at, or call your district’s As- 
semblymember and Jerry Brown, the CA Governor, today and 
ask that they give incarcerated transgender people a moment of 
dignity while incarcerated, and make the reentry process more 
successful. It is imperative that California supports SB 310, the 
Name and Dignity Act, and be bold in our resistance to this new 
wave of Conservatism. ■ 


The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people; 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP Every Tuesday at neen 

The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain decent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Lead Reporter, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D’Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 
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HOMELESS COUNT SHOWS ONE PERCENT 
DECREASE IN HOMELESSNESS 


Since 2015, homelessness in San Fran¬ 
cisco has decreased one percent. According 
to San Francisco’s just-released 2017 Point 
in Time Count, there are 7,499 homeless 
San Franciscans—down just 40 people 
since the previous 2015 count. 

More than half of this homeless popu¬ 
lation is unsheltered. San Francisco’s adult 
shelter wait list has consistently been over 
1,000 people since last year, leaving people 
to sleep in their cars, streets, parks, and 
abandoned buildings. 

Marginalized communities were dis¬ 
proportionately represented in the homeless 
population. While African Americans rep¬ 
resent 6 percent of San Francisco’s popula¬ 
tion, they accounted for 34 percent of the 
homeless population. Similarly, Latino and 
Native American populations had higher 
numbers in the homeless population than in 
the total population. Thirty percent identi¬ 
fied as LGBTQ. 

District 10, which includes the Bay- 
view and Hunters Point neighborhoods, had 
the second highest homeless population, 
with over a quarter of the unsheltered popu¬ 
lation residing there. Despite having over 
1, 245 homeless people, the Bay view only 
receives 7 percent of homeless services, 
illustrating a great inequity in the distribu¬ 
tion of services. 

The count also showed an eight 
percent increase—from 51 percent to 59 
percent—in chronic homelessness, a clear 
refiection of the failure of the City’s sys¬ 
tems to serve homeless people. 

On the other hand, San Francisco’s 
youth count demonstrates that increased 
spending on housing and services can 


greatly decrease homelessness. Since 2013, 
youth homelessness has decreased by a 
whopping 28 percent, even when youth 
homelessness has increased in other major 
cities along the West coast. 

Mandated by the federal government, 
the biannual report is often criticized by 
advocates who argue that its methodology 
does not yield results that are comprehen¬ 
sive or accurate. 

There are two count methodologies. 
The first is a general street count, conduct¬ 
ed in late January by hundreds of volun¬ 
teers (This year, it was 750), from 8 p.m. to 
midnight that covers all of San Francisco. 
The number of people residing in shelters, 
jails, treatment facilities, and hospitals 
are also counted that same evening. The 
problem with the street count is that it is a 
visual count—it’s left up to each counter to 
determine whether or not a person they see 
on the streets is considered homeless. This 
also means that homeless people who are 
not visibly on the streets that day are not 
counted, including the multitudes of fami¬ 
lies living in other people’s living rooms or 
SRO hotels. 

The second part of the survey takes 
on a qualitative approach: Homeless people 
are given the opportunity to conduct 
surveys to their peers that collect more 
in-depth demographic data and are paid $7 
per survey. Still, there are problems with 
this. The surveys are limited to Spanish 
and English, excluding data collection on 
people who speak any other languages. 

The Department of Homelessness and 
Supportive Housing reports a much higher 
number than the official 7,499 count, say¬ 


ing that over 18,000 people cycled through 
its system in the last year. 

But the count does dispel some long¬ 
standing myths, like the belief that San 
Francisco is a magnet for homeless people: 
Most homeless people (69 percent) were 
housed San Franciscans before they became 
homeless. 

Alameda, Seattle, Portland, and Los 
Angeles’ Point-in-Time Counts all revealed 
increases in homelessness. 

According to Jennifer Friedenbach, 
Director of the Coalition on Homelessness, 
“The combination of a continued lack of 
investment in affordable homeless-centered 
housing on the federal level and skyrocket¬ 
ing rents has led to huge increases in home¬ 
lessness in cities across the West Coast.” 

Still, advocates urge that a one percent 
decrease is far from success. 

Says Friedenbach, “While San 
Francisco has managed to stave off those 
increases with investments to address par¬ 
ticular populations, it is truly dishearten¬ 
ing to call keeping the status quo a victory 
when so many are seeing their futures dim 
as they languish on our streets or in shel¬ 
ters. We still only spend 2.7 percent of our 
city budget on homelessness, and clearly 
have a long a ways to go to end homeless¬ 
ness in San Francisco.” 

Clearly, San Francisco is need of 
greater funding and resources to start 
making a dent in ending homelessness. The 
stagnant numbers refiect the little that the 
City has put towards affordable housing 
and services—little more than 2.7 percent 
of a $10 billion budget was allocated for 
homelessness in prior years. ■ 
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Homelessness 
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Disabling 

Conditions 

Respondents reported 
the number of condtions 
that limited their ability to 
maintain work or housing. 
Many reported multiple 
conditions. 


53% Of 

survey respondents 
reported having one 
disabling condition. 


(Top 5 Responses) 
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2017 

AT A GLANCE 

HOMELESSNESS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

DEFINITON 

In San Francisco, homelessness is 
defined as anyone living in a shelter 
or public/private space that isnot 
designed for habitation (including 
cars, bus stations, abandoned 
buildings, and camping grounds). 
People who are staying “doubled- 
up” in the homes of families and 
friends, staying in jails, hospitals, 
and rehabilitation facilities, and 
families living in Single Room 
Occupancy (SRO) units. 

BY THE NUMBERS 

There are 7,499 homeless 

people. 


Of those, 4, 353 are 

unsheltered. 


30% 


of respondents 


identified as LGBTQ. 


While the AFRICAN 
AMERICANS represent less 

than 6% of San Francisco’s 
total population, they make up 

34% of the HOMELESS 
POPULATION and 40% of the 

population living in public housing. 


73% of homeless 

people receive some sort of 
GOVERNENT ASSISTANCE, 
yet continue to be homeless, 
demonstrating the woefully 
underresourced government 
assistance programs. 


More than 68 % of respondents 
reported one or more HEALTH 
CONDITIONS. 


31% reported having a chronic 
health condition and 11% had a 

CONDITION RELATING TO 
HIV OR AIDS. 


6 % of respondents reported that 
they were currently experiencing 
domestic/partner violence or abuse, 
although we imagine that number to 
be much higher—^many people do 
not disclose this information. 
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- Homeonvner Housing 
Subsidies expected to reucb 
$140.7 billiou - $100 billiou 
moce tban for poor people! 

Proposed 
$7.4 billion In cats to HUD^ 
leaving the total budget 
at $40.7 biUion 


$ 133 million 


cut 

from Homeless 
Assistance 
Programs 


bouseholds 
will lose rental 
assistance 

will rise 
from 30% to 35% 
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THE TROUBLING PSYCHIATRIC 
CRISIS SYSTEM 


AMBER CAVARLEZ 

Jay* entered a room he described as “dull, with fluorescent flickering lights” that 
continued to aggravate him, part of the reason why he was 5150’d in the first place. Persons 
who are deemed a danger to themselves (by the way of intense self-harm or suicidal ideation), 
a danger to others, and/or are gravely disabled may be involuntarily confined to psychiatric 
emergency services for up to 72 hours for stabilization. Police officers, mental health cli¬ 
nicians, mental health workers, and many others are trained to 5150 if someone meets the 
criteria listed above. Someone experiencing a psychiatric emergency may self-present to the 
hospital if feeling exacerbated symptoms of suicidal ideation, or be escorted by a friend or 
family member; however, often times they are brought in by the police, making for a less than 
soothing experience. While the need for intervention, such as a 5150, during a crisis seems 
necessary, we need to be aware of the residual impacts affecting the actual person in crisis. 
Otherwise, we are putting a band-aid on a much deeper, underlying wound. 

Once someone is 5150’d, they must be given a written notice for the reason they are 
being held. During the hold—^which may last less than 72 hours if cleared by a psychiatrist—a 
client is evaluated and prescribed medication, to which they have the option to refuse. In cer¬ 
tain cases when there is a specified emergency, or when they lack the ability to make a deci¬ 
sion about the medication, it may be given involuntarily. If someone continues to experience 
intense mental health symptoms and have not stabilized, they are assessed for continued care 
and may be moved into in-patient for a 5250, an extended two week hold. 

Jay was picked up by the police and brought in with handcuffs to San Francisco 
General Hospital for psychiatric emergency services (PES) after repeatedly hitting himself in 
the head and yelling at passersby on the street. Prior to hospitalization. Jay noted an extensive 
history of homelessness and using substances to self-medicate his symptoms of Schizophre¬ 
nia, which consists of command auditory hallucinations and paranoia. After not being on his 
medication due to lack of funds and disconnection from Medi-Cal, Jay’s voices and irritability 
increased. And as a result the police were called on him. 

Jay’s story is not unique. Poor and homeless people, who have little access to consis¬ 
tent, quality healthcare—and even less access to mental health services—face both the chal¬ 
lenges of living in poverty and not receiving the essential care and medication they need. 

Jay described the experience of being 5150’d overall as “traumatic” and one that led him to 
continue to use substances after being discharged from the hospital, and back into homeless¬ 
ness without connection to support services or a safety plan for further stabilization. Jay noted 
feelings of stigmatization while in the hospital and when he left. 

“Everyone was treated the same in there, even though we were different. I had different is¬ 
sues than the person in the other room,” he stated. Jay, now in treatment and sober, stated 
that during his three-day hold, he had no idea what medication he was prescribed, no therapy 
sessions, and no connection to outpatient services. “I was assigned a social worker, but never 
met them,” he stated. 

In contrast to Jay’s experience of being 5I50’d, Albert* shared a different perspec¬ 
tive. Albert noted that his case manager brought him to PES at San Francisco General Hospital 
due to exacerbated symptoms of depression and suicidal ideation with a plan. Prior to his 5150, 
Albert was living at his apartment with his partner who recently passed away. “The grief was 
unbearable,” he noted. Albert shared that while at PES he was able to stabilize on medication, 
reconnect to his psychiatrist, and “get the rest [he] desperately needed.” Albert reflected on 
some of the groups he attended, the crowded hallways with beds lining the wall and some of 
the nurses whom he “forgot,” but now wishes he could thank. 

Such drastic difference in experiences between Jay and Albert lends to no one par¬ 
ticular cause, but highlights the need for a more individualized and therapeutic approach to 
stabilizing someone in crisis. When asked how psychiatric emergency situations could be 
handled better. Jay stated, “no handcuffs, real one-on-one therapy sessions, knowing what 
medications they were prescribing me, and connection to someone that could help me when 
I leave.” For each person that enters a psychiatric emergency service, they present with a 
different background, with different trauma’s and with different triggers. It is important to 
address each individual difference to not only reduce the already traumatic event of having 
experienced a crisis, but also to give a voice to those who are in need of someone to listen. ■ 
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My name is Ebony Giddens Flournoy. My mom was an alcoholic and so my 
older brother and sister would take care of all us, because we were little, you know. 
One of my sisters died because she was taking pills and she passed away; my other 
two brothers are in prison. I was born in San Diego, CA. I used to do heroin and 
cocaine in San Diego and my mom got me off of that and got me on methadone, 
and ever since I was on that, I haven’t done any type of drugs. I was in a situation 
where I didn’t know what to do. 

I went to San Diego State University and went to their City College. I studied 
cosmetology. I always wanted to do hair and French braids and things like that. I 
used to do it on people and help them. I appreciate some of the things that I did, 
like get my cosmetology license. 

I came here in 2001 or 2002 to get my cosmetology license in San Francisco. 
But I got sick and I was having seizures. I was at SF State University and I had 
shingles on me, and they took a whole lot of blood from me. This happened about 
four years ago and that’s when they told me I was HIV positive. That’s also when 
I got married. I’ve been homeless and I don’t really have a place; it’s not similar to 
San Diego where there isn’t really homelessness—they’re way out of the city. Here 
there are shelters and lots of homelessness. 

Someone told me about the papers. You can get a little bit of money and get 
yourself some food and a place to live. I used to do hair in Oakland on International. 
I stayed over there for about 2 years. I didn’t have my own place over there, but I 
had a little booth. 

My husband jumped on me and took all the teeth out of my mouth. Half the 
time I don’t do nothing but it’s because I have to think about everything I went 
through, like being jumped. I sell the Street Sheet because I have to get a couple of 
dollars to get food and some other things. 

My mom died 5 years ago and so I went back to San Diego, and then I came 
back to San Francisco. And then that’s when my dad died. I been trying to be 
strong, but when I found out when I was HIV positive, that was difficult. 

I was in the women’s shelter and they said, you can sit in this chair. You just 
sit in the chair all day and night because they don’t have beds. Then I stayed at 
another shelter for six or seven months, and then they got me a place, but I still 
have to pay so much rent. 

I’ve been raped and hurt and I went to court and they never helped me. I’ve 
been to the hospital and no one does anything. They discriminate against me and 
they’re racist. I caught my foot on the bus—the 14 bus—and it clocked my foot, 
but the driver kept on pushing. I woke up and my foot was huge, so big, I couldn’t 
even walk. 

I’m just pushing my best. Really. I just try to do my best. It’s bad. I’ve been through so much. It’s been hard, girl. 
I’ve been depressed sometimes I come get the paper and read them and sometimes I just sell them, and that’s that. I’ve 
been selling for six, seven years. They were real nice to me up in here. 

Sometimes I go to 10th and Folsom or the library to sell the Street Sheets. I started selling the Street Sheet when I 
first got to San Francisco. It’s helped me a lot. It gives me money so I can eat and stuff like that. Most people are nice to 
me when I sell it, some people try to harass me though. It scares me after being raped. It’s hard but I’m so happy I have 
the Street Sheet. The rent where I stay is so high.I’ve never seen anything like it in my whole life. There should be an 
opportunity for homeless people for a place to stay. There’s no opportunity for people on the streets. I have to try and 
stay positive though. Sometimes you have good days and sometimes you have bad days but you just gotta keep going. 
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BY LISA DEMB 


Laying in a hospital bed 
An old friend talking shit 

Saying it with dirty lips, 
I wasn’t finished being lit.. 


The memory of thirty years 
Past and pissed; 
A doctor admitted (consoling) 

He’d kissed his kids with sober lips— 
I wish I’d listened to his tips. 
He convinced me he’d REALLY been there 
And now he lived without a care. 


WRITER’S CORNER 


Describe yourself through your name. What is your name or names? 
What does its spelling, pronunciation or associations say about you? 
What does your name mean to you? Are you named after anyone? If you 
could, would you change your name, what you change it to and why? 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO SHARE YOUR WRITING 
WITH THE STREET SHEET, YOU CAN E-MAIL 
STREETSHEET@C0HSF.ORG OR MAIL TO 
STREET SHEET 468 TURK ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102. 
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JENNIFER FRIEDENBACH’S 23 
YEARS OF SERVICE RECOGNIZED BY 
LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


GIANNI JONES 

What actually defines a lifetime of achievement? The work and the life of Jennifer 
Friedenbach exemplifies what it means to achieve a life of purpose, dedication, and cre¬ 
ation of social good for others. It’s evident with her work at the Coalition on Homelessness 
for the past 23 years, which includes strides in substance abuse treatment and a legislative 
tenacity to assist the homeless population, solidifying Jennifer’s work as a pioneer in fight¬ 
ing injustices and poverty. 

Jennifer Friedenbach, Executive Director of the Coalition on Homelessness, will 
be honored for a lifetime of achievement award by SF Tomorrow. SF Tomorrow awards 
individuals that have made remarkable contributions to changing urban related issues im¬ 
pacting San Franciscans. With a numerous of other accolades such as ‘Woman of the Year’ 
by the California State Assembly in 2014, San Francisco Board of Supervisors in 2008, 
and Community Hero Award from St. Francis Hospital, Open Palm Award from Dolores 
Street Community Services, and Tenderchamp from Central City Hospitality House, Jen¬ 
nifer accepts the lifetime achievement from SF Tomorrow with humility and gratitude. 

Addressing social justice issues through public policy work has continuously 
been a passion for Jennifer, even earlier on in her career. During her work at the Food 
Bank in San Mateo, it became apparent for Friedenbach that great work was needed to rec¬ 
tify systemic oppression in people’s ability to meet their basic needs. Through her research 
in “Living in the Shadows of Affluence,” Friedenbach explained, “it was at this time that 
it became apparent that homelessness is the intersection of more oppression. It’s essential 
to bring forth the voices and experiences of people experiencing homelessness to the fore¬ 
front, creating opportunities for them to be involved in public policy advocacy.” 

Twenty-three years at the Coalition on Homelessness is verification of Jennifer’s 
expertise on issues impacting the homeless population and her dedication to the cause. 
Friedenbach explained her longevity in the field which has been marked by a clear vision 
for the work that needs to be done, persistence for change, and victories that have been 
won for homeless people. However, the journey hasn’t been tranquil due to battles with 
less than empathetic public policy makers and consistent bureaucratic boxes. It’s taken a 
special lady such as Jennifer Friedenbach to strive for the social good of so many within a 
field so susceptible to burnout. 

Now let’s envision a city and statewide system that ensures more housing, eliminates 
barriers for accessing services for people experiencing homelessness, increased system 
capacity for improvements, engaging those in the system to voice their concerns and 
implementing a system that operates from a place of love. These are all things that Jen¬ 
nifer envisions for the homeless population in SF Bay Area. If s recognizable why Jennifer 
is receiving the Lifetime Achievement Award from SF Tomorrow. She has embodied the 
commitment and perseverance that's needed to make the necessary social change in the 
community such as helping to create housing subsidies, advocating legislative reforms and 
funding for the homeless population. Congratulations Jennifer Friedenbach on your Life¬ 
time Achievement Award; it’s well deserved. Thank you for all of your hard work within 
the community and your relentless fight for the rights of homeless people and all people. ■ 


HOUSE KEYS NOT 
HANDCUFFS 


Earlier this June, the Coalition on 
Homelessness was invited to the National 
Forum in the Human Right to Housing 
in Washington D.C. The Conference was 
facilitated by the National Law Center 
on Homelessness and Poverty. It was a 
gathering of frontline service providers, 
grassroots organizers, and legal advocates 
working on behalf of poor, unhoused com¬ 
munities across the United States. Over 
the course of the two-day conference, the 
attendees shared stories of their local cam¬ 
paigns as well as different strategies and 
lessons learned. 

The first day of the Conference 
was dominated by the looming federal 
budget cuts. Each locale described how 
their organizing has been affected by this 
knowledge. From Indiana, to Delaware, 
from New York to Florida, the call was the 
same: RESIST! 

All attendees agreed that the only way 
forward in the face of the 45th administra¬ 
tion, in the face of austerity, is continuing 
to put pressure on all levels of government 
regardless of who is in office. 

A major takeaway from the con¬ 
ference was that we had to acknowledge the 
level of difference between each commu¬ 
nity and how we can learn from their very 
different strategies. In San Francisco, the 
Coalition has 30 years of experience fight¬ 
ing for homeless people. More importantly, 
we have 30 years of relationships, past 
battles, and victories that affect the overall 
character of our work. We speak Truth to 
Power and we are very good at mobilizing 
our community to raise hell at every op¬ 
portunity. During the conference, we met 
so many people that were the first in their 
community to start the fight. Communities 
with even more conservative, entrenched 


interests that seek to cause harm to the poor 
and unhoused. 

The greatest lesson we learned was 
how important litigation was for smaller, 
more recently formed organizations to 
fight criminalization of homeless people in 
conservative states. We heard from cam¬ 
paigns in Michigan and Florida wherein 
organizers worked for years, winning small 
court decision after another, building the 
necessary precedent to fight later injustices 
in court. 

We heard from many legal advocates 
that worked with folks to build their cases 
against city governments across the United 
States. Cases involving lost property, 
quality-of-life citations, and grievances 
involving access for folks with disabilities. 
The last topic was of serious interest for 
the Coalition. Many times in San Fran¬ 
cisco, city officials claim that removing 
encampments is part of a larger campaign 
to provide greater access for folks with 
disabilities. What we learned from the legal 
advocates was that many times by provid¬ 
ing this “access” they are actually denying 
the due rights of the disabled folks that are 
unhoused and living in the encampments. 
Many times during sweeps, folks with 
disabilities are not even considered and are 
the most vulnerable to losing property and 
injury. Legal advocates shared stories of 
their success filing grievances against city 
officials that had denied disabled people 
their rights. This was an important lesson 
for the Coalition in centering our work 
around disability justice. 

By the end of the conference, we 
gained a fresh perspective on the fight 
against criminalization. We learned valu¬ 
able lessons on how to better represent all 
members of the unhoused community in 
our work. ■ 
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HOMELESS NEWS 
ROUND UP 



Fort Lauderdale, FL —Homeless Sue City of Fort Lauderdale 
In response to a raid on a homeless encampment on May 19, 2017, a group of 16 
homeless people are suing the city with the help of the ACLU and the Southern Legal 
Counsel for what they deem as an unconstitutional seizure of their personal property. 
The federal lawsuit states that “the city ignored its own ordinances regarding outdoor 
storage on public property,” and that “the raid on the homeless encampment violates 
the U.S. Constitution’s protections against unreasonable seizures of personal prop¬ 
erty, as well as the guarantee of due process.” The suit seeks damages and an injunc¬ 
tion that bars the city from confiscating and destroying personal property without due 
process in the future. 

Sacramento CA —^Thirty-six Evicted from Sacramento Courthouse Grounds 

As part of a remedy to the poor sleeping on courthouse grounds, California Highway 
Patrol evicted 36 people. Those victimized simply moved a few feet to a nearby side¬ 
walk to set back up. This raid comes on the heels of similar actions targeting encamp¬ 
ments along the American River. Sacramento County leaders continue to discuss how 
to remove people living in encampments along the American River and give them a 
place to temporarily get back on their feet. 

Portland, OR —Homeless Count Up 

The 2017 Multnomah County Point in Time Homeless count documents that Portland 
has 10 percent more homeless people now than in 2015, While total numbers are up 
the number of people sleeping outside dropped by about 12 percent. Unstated is the 
fact that enforcement actions against urban campers continues with mixed results. 

Berkeley, CA—Poor Tour Continues 

Initiated October 2016 by the self-advocacy group First They Came For The Home¬ 
less and others, the mobile protest Snubbed By The Hub - Poor Tour enters into its 
eighth month. It has resulted in numerous people finding housing because of the 
stability that the tour provides. Until arriving at their present site located in South 
Berkeley at the Here and There sign the tour had been evicted 17 times at an estimat¬ 
ed cost to the City of $450,000. 

Santa Cruz, CA —Right 2 Rest Protest Battles Onward 

Freedom Sleepers continues to battle with the City of Santa Cruz over the right to 
rest. Freedom Sleepers is a group of grass roots activists and concerned citizens 
who have come together to petition local government to repeal the Camping Ban in 
Santa Cruz and decriminalize the ordinances against the houseless. Every Tuesday 
they sleep out at Santa Cruz City Hall and currently have a meal that starts anywhere 
between 4 and 6pm and a breakfast between 7:30 and 8:00am. 

Los Angeles, CA —Latino Homeless Population Surges 

Recent figures released by LA County reveals show Latino homelessness shot up by 
63 percent in the past year. Overall, the homeless population increased by 23 percent, 
despite increasing efforts to get people off the street. University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia sociology professor Manuel Pastor noted, “This is a population that’s already 
living under very difficult circumstances. When you increase rents, you really start to 
see a bigger impact.” ■ 
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FEW OPTIONS FOR THOSE WITH ALLERGIES, 
DIETARY RESTRICTIONS 
WHILE HOMELESS 



JOSHUA GILL-SUTTON 


Hunger is a universal part of the 
human experience. That all-consuming 
rumble in the belly is a feeling familiar 
to all of us. To function at their best, our 
bodies need a proper balance of vitamins 
and minerals, as well as plenty of water. 
Proteins, fiber and oils are also necessary 
to sufficiently meet our nutritional needs. 
While just about anything edible can 
make the hunger vanish, there is a differ¬ 
ence between filling your stomach and 
feeding your body. 

Given the fast-paced nature of our 
daily lives, it is often difficult for people 
to maintain a diet that balances the nutri¬ 
tion they need, with foods they want. It’s 
a matter of both time and money. Recent 
trends in the food industry have led to an 
increased availability of healthier food 
options, yet these options are usually 
more expensive. Additionally, proper 
meal planning and preparation requires 
access to a kitchen, as well as the free 
time it takes to prepare a nutritionally bal¬ 
anced meal. While this can be a struggle 
for even the most affluent members of 
our society, the challenge of maintaining 
proper health through diet is particularly 
daunting for people with no homes and 
minimal financial resources. 

Haley is a low-income resident of San 
Francisco who recently made the choice 
to vegan. She says that she made the 
decision after watching the documentary 
“Cowspiracy” by filmmakers Kip Ander¬ 
son and Keegan Kuhn. The film focuses 
on the destructive impact that corporate 
animal agriculture has on the environ¬ 
ment. It also showcases the treatment of 
cattle on industrial factory farms, and 
what’s revealed is often disturbing. While 
there are a number of reasons why people 
choose to switch to a plant based diet, 
Haley is definitely vegan for the animals. 

It is a choice she feels is very important to 
her, but she admits that given her current 
living situation, maintaining veganism is 
not always easy, or even possible. 

Formerly homeless, Haley has been 
living indoors for about a year, thanks to 
the Navigation Center. While she is very 
thankful to be living indoors, she has only 
a microwave to cook with, which is not 
exactly conducive to a healthy diet. 


“I eat a lot of junk food because 
it’s cheaper and easier. Especially being 
someone living in an SRO, where I don’t 
have a stove,” Haley explains. “If I’m 
hungry and someone offers me a grilled 
cheese sandwich. I’m gonna eat it.” She 
says. “I cheat because I’m poor.” 

One helpful resource that Haley has 
found is local farmer’s markets, where 
many vendors honor food stamps. 

“Farmer’s markets help a lot because, 
for food stamps, they give you double 
what you pay. So if you pay 5 dollars they 
give you ten dollars in tokens. It’s help¬ 
ful,” she says. 

People who make specific dietary 
choices for personal reasons, such as 
weight-loss or ideology, are often forced 
to make concessions in times when their 
preferred options aren’t available. Still 
others face severe restrictions based on 
allergies to certain foods. For example, 
people afflicted with Celiac Disease are 
unable to properly process wheat gluten, 
which is a common ingredient in a major¬ 
ity of baked goods. For someone who 
relies on cafeterias and hand-outs from 
strangers for food resources, avoiding an 
ingredient like gluten can be very dif¬ 
ficult. 

Charlie works for a local organiza¬ 
tion providing meals to people in need on 
a daily basis. He has asked that the name 
of the organization not be mentioned, but 
verifies that he has years of experience in 
helping to feed residents of the city. His 
cafeteria serves meals to people every 
day, and he says that there is always a 
vegetarian option, and occasionally vegan 
ones. While gluten-free meals are not 
regularly part of the menu, they do have 
gluten-free breads available for those 
who request them. According to Charlie, 
the best way for people who rely on meal 
services to get fed, while maintaining 
their personal dietary needs, is to first 
have knowledge of what those needs are, 
and then make sure to communicate them 
to the people providing meals. 

“If people know what their restric¬ 
tions are, and let us know, we do our best 
to meet their needs,” Charlie says. ■ 
























ARTISTS: CALL FOR ART SUBMISSIONS! 
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Credit: SF Poster 
Syndicate 


Celebrate 30 Years of Struggle with 
the COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS 


@SOMArfs Gallery 
September 14Lh aL 5:30pm 
LicKeLs available now: bii'.ly/Art2Ac1'ionl7 


WE ACCEPT 2D MEDIA, 3D MEDIA, 
CRAFTWORK, AND ART DODKS. 

THE DROP-DFF DEADLINE IS FRIDAY, AUGUST IITH. 


For seventeen years, artists and advocates who are living and working at the intersection of 
art and social justice have been a pivotal source of support in keeping our grassroots nonprofit 
thriving. Funds raised at this event make possible the many victories we have obtained over the 
years. 

By contributing, artists have aided in The Coalition’s mission to create permanent solutions 
to poverty and homelessness while protecting the civil rights of those forced to remain on the 
streets. This year, the Coalition’s organizing and advocacy work will focus on building political 
power within homeless encampments, decriminalizing homelessness, and fighting for housing 
subsidies through the city budget process. Auction proceeds also fund the printing of the Street 
Sheet, giving voice to San Francisco’s impoverished people for decades. 

We know artists are often underpaid, and their work undervalued. The Coalition wants to 
recognize the labor of working artists by offering a small 25% commission from the sale. For art¬ 
ists who have the capacity to support our work more fully, you can donate the sale of your piece 
in its entirety. This is also an excellent opportunity for artists to garner exposure for their work 
with over 300 attendees and a media campaign reaching thousands across the country. 

As an additional thank you, all art donors will receive free admission to ArtAuctionlT, 
including food and drink. Come join us for live music, exciting raffle prizes, and the work of over 
150 artists. Donations are tax-deductible as permitted by law. The Coalition on Homelessness is a 
501(c)3 non-profit organization. 

Your art can make a difference in the lives of San Francisco’s homeless people. Funds raised 
by the auction account for a substantial portion of our annual budget. We depend on the support 
of artists like you to make it possible! Thank you for considering supporting us this year. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT JILL AT 
ARTAUCTIONCOH@GMAILCOM OR (415) 346-3740 X 303 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 


Name: 


Address: 




MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
fori 


UNOERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

[l want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $ 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 

$100 


$50 $75 



$150 $200 Other $ 



All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalition on Homelessness* _ 


We appreciate your support. 


PLEASE CLIP ANO MAIL TO: 

Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 





















































































